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FIRES IN THEATRES. 


“‘Fires and Public Entertainments.” By Edwin O. 
Sachs. London: C. & E. Layton. 1897. 


much has been done of late years to 

minimize the risks to life through fires in places 
of public entertainment, not even the most optimistic 
man will pretend that everything possible has been 
accomplished.and that our safeguards are now perfect. 
The writer of the present volume has devoted special 
study to the subject of theatrical architecture, and has 
brought together here a list of 1,100 fires which have 
occurred in theatres and other places of amusement 
during the last century. He estimates the total 
aumber of fatalities resulting from this formidable list 
at ‘‘ quite 10,000.” A glance at the more noteworthy 
fires of the past ten years or so shows a relatively small 
mortality, which is the result of the precautions insisted 
upon by public bodies. But we can see no diminution 
in the actual number of conflagrations—rather the re- 
verse. The majority of them have chanced to occureither 
before or after a performance—which is consoling ; 
though there is always the risk of an outbreak during the 
course of a performance, in which event, however ad- 
mirable in the eyes of the management may be the 
means of egress devised, there is invariably a panic and 
a resultant loss of life. We need not go out of our own 
country for proof of this. When a fire broke out in 
the Aberdeen People’s Palace on 30 September last 
there was a panic in which five people were killed and 
thirty injured. This was a building of substantial 
structure; and, still without going out of our own 
country, it would be possible to multiply examples. 
The greater risks inseparable from temporary struc- 
tures are instanced by the fire at the Paris Charity 
‘Bazaar on the 4th of this month. This has a serious 
moral to us, if we would only take the trouble to read 
it in connexion with the forthcoming Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations. Very many of the large luncheon and 
‘music-rooms under the grand-stands that are being 
erected will show an arrangement almost identical with 
that of the building in the Rue Jean Goujon, especially in 
respect of the ‘‘ vellum” ; and here the danger is all the 
greater because the superimposed stands and the crowds 
on foot will, in case of afire, make all endeavours toescape 
ineffectual. If one may judge from the correspondence 
that has appeared in the daily papers, a few of the con- 
tractors and many of the general public are alive to the 
danger ; but it is to be feared that the majority will not 
trouble their heads in the least about the matter, and 
for this reason it is a pity the authorities do not step 
in. We do not anticipate any serious conflagration, 
but the circumstances of the day will not tend to 
diminish the risks, and it would be simply asinine to 
close our eyes altogether to the possibilities of the 
situation. If we had the making of this country’s laws, 
we should pass an emergency Act providing that, at 
these Jubilee celebrations, the gentlemen who stand to 
make the most money by the provision of grand-stands 
of flimsy construction and of inflammable material 
should stand also to be burned the first in case of fire, 
or, in the alternative, should be hanged as a scourge to 
the nation. Providence is notoriously kind to fools; 
but it has happened before this that Providence has 
grown impatient of knaves, whereby the fools have 
suffered, 


The majority of the fires recorded by Mr. Sachs have 
been located in buildings of solid structure as contra- 
distinguished from temporary structures of wood. But 
even in permanent structures it is only the shell that is 
solid : the interior is inflammable as muslin, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the stage, and the brick or 
stucco walls are a much more effectual bar to escape 
than wooden planking, thick or thin. Mr. Sachs shows 
that out of 401 cases in which the place of outbreak is 
recorded, 308 occurred on or near the stage in theatres 
or on stages temporarily erected in assembly rooms, 
public halls, &c. He chronicles 360 fires between 1887 
and 1896, as compared with 309 in 1877-86, 154 in 1867- 
76, 77 in 1857-66, and so on back to 1797-1806, when 
18 are enumerated. Though modern accessories in- 
crease the risks, these figures must not be taken—as the 
author would have them taken—to show that there has 
been a phenomenal increase during the past twenty 
years. The earlier records are incomplete; and we 
have more theatres and places of public entertainment. 
But the increase of places of entertainment has certainly 
led to a numerical if not a proportionate increase in 
recent years, and the fact has an interesting bearing on 
the efficacy of the precautionary measures in vogue, 
though it has to be stated that, apart from measures forthe 
prevention of fires, improved means of exit have certainly 
led—in the case of big theatres—to a decrease in the loss 
of life when a fire does happen. Mr. Sachs details the 
causes of fires in 193 cases which have broken out at the 
back of theatres. Forty-four have been due to defects 
in the gas installation, 37 to open lights, 32 to defects 
in heating apparatus, 31 to fireworks, 18 to lamps, I 
to explosions, 7 to defects in the electric installation, 
and a similar number to gases. In the case of 769 the 
time of outbreak is reported. Forty-two per cent. 
occurred in the night, 24 per cent. in the daytime, 17 
per cent. within two hours after a performance, and 
13°5 per cent. during the progress of an entertainment. 
Of the total number of outbreaks chronicled, 584 have 
occurred in Europe (139 in Great Britain) and 531 in the 
United States. New York has the largest proportion— 
41 fires at 27 different establishments—and London 
comes second with 35 at 27 establishments, and Paris 
third with 31 at 28 establishments. Mr. Sachs’s fire 
chronicle is necessarily incomplete because full details 
of all the big theatre fires during the earlier years of 
the century are not available. But as it stands this grim 
record should serve to emphasize the pressing necessity 
of a systematic improvement of our places of entertain- 
ment, in order not only to obviate the risk to life, but to 
minimize the chances of fire. 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 


‘* Everlasting Punishment: an Inquiry.” By John 
Robertson Neilson. London: Skeffington & Sons, 
1897. 

HIS is the sort of book which almost makes one 
despair of the common sense of mankind. The 
writer is no theologian and no scholar ; he naively con- 
fesses his ignorance of Greek and Hebrew, while his 
whole argument—so to call it—depends upon the exact 
shade of meaning given to certain words in those lan- 
guages. He uses the word ‘‘ eternal” as synonymous 
with “everlasting”; he is sublimely ignorant of the 
fact that the words aro\Auju, atwdzia, and their cognates 

—trendered in English by such equivalents as “lose,” 

‘* destroy,” ‘‘ perish,” and the like—are never employed 

by New Testament writers to signify cessation of con- 

scious life, but always mean either (1) a state of failure, 
not necessarily final and hopeless, or (2) physical death, 

The ‘‘ Phedo” of Plato furnishes the only exception to 


592 
their similar use in classical Greek. Mr. Neilson’s 
elaborate apparatus of texts from both Testaments, 


interspersed with comments (mostly inept or inappro- 
ocean by the writer himself, is thus entirely valueless ; 


and even from the author’s own point of view it is diffi- _. 


cult to see how the greater part of the cited passages 
have any sort of bearing upon the subject. 

The doctrine of ‘‘ Conditional Immortality,” which 
this stupid book is intended to uphold, can claim the 
adherence, entire or partial, of some famous’ names. 
Some of the Christian Fathers, especially among the 
Greeks, use language which at the least admits of being 
interpreted in this sense, Justin and Irenzus, both early 
writers, being among them. Our own Jeremy Taylor— 
though in this as in other matters he is not quite con- 
sistent with himself—seems to have inclined to this 
docrine in abditis fidet iowrepxijc, as Coleridge puts it. 
Tillotson and Whately—cautious thinkers both—may 
be quoted on the same side; and in our own time the 
belief in question has found really able and scholarly 
supporters in the late Mr. Edward White, Mr. Samuel 
Minton, and the learned Dr. William Huntington, of the 
American Episcopal Church. It cannot be said that 
the doctrine is one which conflicts with the creed of 
Christendom ; it belongs to the class of ‘‘ pious opinions” 
which a man who accepts the dogmatic creeds may 
hold, though certainly a good deal of accommodation 
would be needed to bring it within the decrees of Trent 
and later definitions. Still, it is not a belief which is 
likely to make way among plain people; it will remain 
the private luxury of a few subtle and somewhat mysti- 
cal minds. To the ordinary view it is open to serious 
criticism ; it depends upon a hard mechanical view of 
the Biblical text, and upon a narrow and rather arbitrary 
method of interpretation. Moreover, it cuts at the 
root of the powerful argument for religious beliefs 
derived from the all-but universal consciousness and 
witness of humanity. Mr. Neilson makes no attempt 
to meet such objections to his theory ; and we are of 
opinion that he so exercises a judicious reserve. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN FINLAND. 


** Through Finland in Carts.” By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
London: A. & C. Black. 1897. 


EN weeks in Finland have furnished Mrs. Ale© 
Tweedie with the material for three hundred and 
fifty pages of print—a monument of discursive energy 
and feminine garrulousness. There is something that 
is almost, if not quite, fascinating about Mrs. Tweedie 
and her manner of making a book. She has courage— 
for it does require courage to dump down statistics by 
the page into the middle of the story of your last 
year’s holiday ; and she has that all-pervading conscious- 
ness of the intrinsic value which the most trivial 
incident may attain by its associations, without which a 
book of travel is apt to become dull and tedious. Why 
Mrs. Tweedie should call her book ‘‘ Through Finland 
in Carts” we do not profess to understand, for the 
journey in karra, the rough carts of the country, 
only occupies a portion of the last third of the narra- 
tive. But this is, perhaps, to be hypercritical. If a 
lady may not choose her own title, what may she do? 
Mrs. Tweedie seems to have visited Finland under the 
pleasantest conditions. It was in June of last year 
that, with her sister as a travelling companion, she 
arrived at Helsingfors, the capital of the duchy. From 
the moment of landing to the time when she bade a 
regretful farewell to the Finns and their beautiful 
country she experienced nothing but the most charming 
hospitality, and it is, therefore, only natural that Mrs. 
Tweedie should seek to make both people and country 
better known to travelling Britons. The Finns them- 
selves are anxious that the attractions of their land as 
a holiday resort in summer should be more widely 
known, and if they could only devise some means of 
dealing with the plague of mosquitoes, there is no 
reason why its numberless lakes and countless islands 
should not share in the fructifying stream of tourists 
that pours forth each summer from England over the 
Continent. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Tweedie’s energy and buoyant 
Spirits are not accompanied by a very high sense of 
‘orderly arrangement or skill in the art of writing. She 
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rambles along in a good-natured easygoing style, 
making little side excursions here, a trifling digres- 
sion there, now indulging in a little paragraph of 
exclamation or exhortation, now irritating the reader 
by some trifling fault of omission or commission 
which a little care might have avoided. But when due 
allowance has been made for these faults there remains 
in Mrs. Tweedie’s pages a solid mass of information 
about the people and the country which future visitors 
to Finland will find both useful and entertaining. 
Numerous introductions procured Mrs. Tweedie’s ad- 
mission into the homes of many Finnish families, so 
that she had opportunities denied to the casual traveller 
of seeing the people as they are. In the summer all 
families of any consequence leave the towns for their 
country houses on one or other of the islands with 
which this water-strewn land is studded, and the 
picture which Mrs. Tweedie gives us of family life ina 
Finnish country house is undoubtedly attractive. Her 
own adventures were many. Everywhere the English- 
women were regarded with curiosity, which not infre- 
quently degenerated into inquisitiveness. But on the 
whole Mrs. ‘T'weedie’s report of the Finnish character 
is favourable. ‘‘ Finns are very intense,” she says; 
‘*they are men of few words, slow to anger and slow 
to forgive. They never do anything in a hurry. Life 
is very serious to them, and they endure great priva- 
tions with patience. They never trifle ; flirtation they 
abhor ; and chaff they simply do not understand. They 
are honest to a degree, kind-hearted, respect law and 
order, and love peace. They are more than hospitable ; 
they are, in fact, overpoweringly generous in their invi- 
tations to the veriest stranger, and kind in their dealings 
with foreigners—doing the best to entertain them, to 
understand their speech, and to show them all they can 
of their land, of which they are immensely proud.” 
Mrs. Tweedie’s most northerly point in her journey was 
Uleaborg, which she reached by descending the Ulea 
river in a tar-boat. A score or so of illustrations— 
mostly reproductions of photographs—and a map add to 
the attractiveness of the volume. 


THE LAW OF LIBEL; OR HOW TO 
BLACKMAIL THE PRESS. 


«« An Outline of the Law of Libel.” Six Lectures delivered 
in Middle Temple Hall. By W. Blake Odgers, 
M.A., LL.D., Q.C. London: Macmillan & Co. 


‘[® IS publication shows what bad example may do. 
When Mr. Birrell, who is a born thumorist} con- 
demned for his sins to cultivate law, was chosen by the 
Council of Legal Education to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on the Law of Trusts, he naturally adopted the 
humorous form of presentation, and so we had a little 
volume which the lawyers sniffed at, but which those 
who have a soul above Roscoe or Archbold will pro- 
bably keep a corner for along with ‘‘ Scintille Juris” 
and the ‘‘ Comic Blackstone.” Then comes Mr. Blake 
Odgers, who is a lawyer to the tips of his whiskers, but 
who has never been known to joke in public, and he, 
when asked to follow Mr. Birrell, must needs try to 
‘treat the subject lightly,” the result being that some 
good law is diluted with a considerable amount of 
humour, which, we hope, it is not libellous to call 
judicial. It is not, of course, altogether Mr. Blake 
Odgers’s fault. The Council of Legal Education, being 
a fraud, and knowing itself to be a fraud, and knowing 
that the profession knows it to be a fraud, had last year 
the idea that it might conceal its uselessness by appoint- 
ing one or two distinguished lawyers to deliver lectures 
to the young gentlemen who are being educated for the 
Bar—that is to say, who, while eating dinners in Hall, 
are being taught how to evade the examiners by a 
Chancery Lane crammer. As the ‘students do not 
attend the lectures, no great harm is done except to 
the distinguished lawyers who waste an hour once a 
week in repeating what can be better learnt from a 
student’s text-book. They naturally think it their duty 
to publish the lectures, and, the precedent being now 
firmly established, we shall doubtless have a series of 
semi-humorous ‘‘ outlines ” lasting till Parliament does 
what it ought to have done fifty yearsJago, and turns 
the Inns of Court into a teaching University. - 
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- We do not wish to be unfair to Mr. Blake Odgers, 
and so we may add at once that those who take up this 
book will find it, so far as it goes, cléar and accurate, 
as might have been expected from the author of the 
admirable ‘‘ Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander” ; 
and, being published by Messrs. Macmillan, it is natur- 
ally more handsomely got up than most law books. 
All the same, we can hardly imagine that any one who 
can consult the exhaustive ‘‘ Digest” is likely to turn to 
the necessarily superficial ‘‘ Outline,” although a short 
study of either will be sufficient to convince the lay 
reader that there is really no fixed Law of Libel at all, 
but merely a lottery governed by half a dozen unfore- 
seen chances. Indeed, all treatises on Libel reduce 
themselves to expansions of the definition—‘‘a libel is 
anything you can persuade twelve men is offensive to 

ou”’; and a great deal more depends on the temper and 
judgment, or lack of it, of the twelve men than on a 
libel itself. So when Mr. Odgers devotes his space to 
discussing why the defendant suffered who had said to 
another ‘‘ Thou art a daffadowndilly,” while he who 
said of his neighbour ‘‘ You are a bunter” went scot 
free, he does not assist the student much; for if 
the cases came before a jury next week, the findings 
would most likely be reversed, or the twelve men 
might hold both defendants guilty or guiltless just as 
suited their temper at the moment. This it is that 
makes the uncertainty of the Law of Libel so madden- 
ingly to exceed all the other uncertainties of the law, 
for the judges are more and more shirking responsibility 
and restricting themselves to the remark, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
this is really more a matter for you than for me,” and 
so twelve solemn suburban tradesmen are left to decide 
on the art of Mr. Whistler or of Mr. Sickert. 

Mr. Blake Odgers rather evades the point about the 
strange distinction made in English law between Libel 
and Slander, for many things, as we all know, are harm- 
less when spoken, but become actionable when they 
appear in print. The stereotyped explanations of the 
text-books are that libel is more deliberate than slander, 
that printed or written matter is permanent, and that it 
is more likely to lead to a breach of the peace. The 
lecturer admits that one of these reasons is worthless. 
As a matter of fact, all three are bad. It is obvious 
that if there was any weight in them they would have 
occurred to foreign jurists, whereas in no country in 
ancient or modern times except England and those that 
inherited the English system does the distinction exist. 
All the usual reasons given are mere after-thoughts. 
The distinction was invented by the Star Chamber 
judges as a means of putting down the Press, and 
when the Star Chamber disappeared the judges kept 
it on as a convenient weapon for harrying Grub Street. 
It is now used as a convenient means of levying black- 
mail on the Press. We are not confident that we shall 
ever see the distinction abolished, but at any rate it is 
time that illogical explanations of it had disappeared 
from our text-books. 


AN INTERMINABLE NOVEL. 


‘*My Run Home.” By Rolf Boldrewood. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1897. 


HOSE who took Mr. Boldrewood’s last volume, 
‘*The Sealskin Cloak,” as a huge joke, who 
enjoyed it for its delightful French, its dizzy flights of 
rhetoric, or the dulness which in places became almost 
lyrical, those superior persons will be disappointed with 
“My Run Home.” Perhaps the author was less 
tempted to display his highest qualities here because 
he had no story to tell; anyhow, the book cannot be so 
heartily recommended to the superior. It is, in fact, to 
put the matter brutally, a good deal better. No signs 
of a story have appeared at the end of seventeen chapters ; 
but an Australian beauty has won an archery tournament, 
an Australian (none other than Rolf Boldrewood himself) 
has ridden an impossible horse at a garden party, and 
a dozen ‘‘ Walers,” seven foot in height every man of 
them, have tooled down to the Derby in a drag and, 
more or less, taken the Thames below Hammersmith 
ata leap. At the end of forty-two chapters Boldre- 
wood has been first in a record day with the Leicester- 
shire hounds, and has won the Grand National after 
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breaking an arm and two ribs. True, a heartless 
woman has crept in somewhere in the middle ; but she 
is of little account, except in*so far as she affords the 
author a chance of showing his own old form in the 
dozen lines of a ‘“‘ farewell for ever” letter. True, 
also, that a happy marriage turns up on the last page—: 
the author must do something to put a stop to himself. 
Although some of Boldrewood’s successes on horse- 
back are exciting for the moment, there is no glamour, 
no real and lasting gallantry in the book, because 
we are always falling back upon the somewhat 
smug ground of the hero’s character, a hero emi- 
nently reasonable and solid, who puts on no side, 
who might be caught perhaps of an evening, criti- 
cizing affairs, as responsible Britons do, under the 
steadying influence of a pipe and a club chair. But the 
really amazing thing about the book is its length ; it is 
endless. Mr. Desmond Byrne, in his rather nice essays 
on ‘Australian Writers,” appears to attribute Mr. 
Boldrewood’s limitless detail to an exacting love of 
truth. This seems improbable. We should rather say 
that he was constitutionally incapable of choosing, and 
that his helplessness in this direction was not counter- 
acted by the astonishing glibness of his phrase. 
Sentences, pages, chapters fairly roll out. He has 
read a good deal and possesses a retentive memory, he 
need never therefore stay to think; a quotation or a 
stock phrase slips out and he is off again. An 
author whose phrases flow less easily, or who 
has any desire for distinction of style, may often 
receive a warning that he has entered into the 
province of the dull and the unnecessary—sentences 
will not come in any decent shape, or they re- 
fuse to come altogether. When such a man finds 
that he has spent an hour in writing ‘‘ Then John had a 
second helping of porridge,” he realizes that perhaps 
the whole breakfast need not. be described. Mr. 
Boldrewood’s style does not fetter him in this fashion ; 
there is no reason in the wide world why he should ever 
stop—and to all intents and purposes he never does. 


A RELIGIOUS NOVEL. 


‘*Lazarus: a Tale of the Earth’s Great Miracle.” 
By Lucas Cleeve. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
1897. 


BECAUSE generation after generation has pored 
over the Gospel story, always with the intent to find 
therein comfort and guidance for its own life, the story 
has come to us as something real beyond the reality of 
anything else that has been written, and the modern 
writer of fiction cannot lay his hand upon it without 
damaging this characteristic, without exchanging the 
reality of the universal (which belongs to this story in 
a peculiar degree) for the reality of something that 
happened at such and such a moment, under such and 
such actual circumstances. It is odd that Mr. Cleeve 
should care to make this exchange, not for an hour or 
two, or for himself, but that he should care enough to 
work it out at length and give it to the world; and the 
result he achieves is a cross between the vulgarer 
sort of novel and the stupider sort of sermon. For 
an example of the latter strain in his book, we cannot 
do better than look at his transcription, in four pages, 
of the five verses in which Luke tells of the two sisters. 
After Martha’s question, ‘‘ Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her 
therefore that she help me,” Mr. Cleeve writes, ‘‘ Oh 
how the sensitive Mary winced at her sister’s words ; 
to speak thus to Jesus, the Christ! How all Martha’s 
want of spirituality, of enthusiasm, of religious fire, 
echoed in those words!” Oh, don’t we all know this 
kind of sermon, the dead, commonplace exegesis where 
none is needed, the attempt to resolve what has been 
crystallized for all time. Unnecessary sermons form, 
perhaps, the bulk of Mr. Cleeve’s additions to the 
Gospel story; but he also adds a certain amount of 
fiction. Rebekah, the daughter of Caiaphas, loves 
Lazarus; he rejects her love, and would in the end 
marry Mary Magdalene, but Rebekah murders her. 
This added fiction is fairly vulgar: ‘the haughty 
daughter of Caiaphas telling her tale of seductive 
passion in that secluded garden on a summer’ night,” 
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and so on—we are not surprised to see an advertise- 
ment of the ‘‘ Lady’s Realm” flutter out from between 
the pages. Then Mr. Cleeve makes Lazarus tell his 
spirit’s experiences during the time that his body was 
in the tomb—an occasion for writing the usual — 
tions of various hells where sinners meet the punis 
ments an ordinary man might imagine for them. No 
doubt many will praise Mr. Cleeve’s book as reverent, 
just because it is rather dull and witless. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Blanca anticipations that avaluable lot of literary remains 
would be found amongst the papers of the late Mr. 
Coventry Patmore are doomed to disappointment. The 
executors have had a barren search as far as manu- 
scripts are concerned, nor has any trace been left of the 
important mystical work on which the poet was latterly 


engaged. 

A book with certainly the merit of novelty is Mr. 
John Logan’s “‘ In Joyful Russia,” which is soon to see 
the light. We have had so many dark and lugubrious 
pictures of the Slav Empire ,that a cheerful aspect will 
be refreshing. The narrative deals with the time of the 
late Coronation, when the author, an American, travelled 
through Russia. 


The new edition of Wordsworth’s works which has 
been added to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Eversley Series ” 
is to be completed in the eighth book of the poems, 
with two volumes of the Journal of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth. 


We are informed that the critics err who state that 
** Tivoli,” whose works have recently been produced by 
Messrs. Digby, Long, is a woman. The author is a 

aduate of University College, Oxford, and a personage 
in Manchester society. 


_ Canon Tuttiett, formerly rector of St. Andrews, N.B., 
who died last week, was the author of one of the finest 
hymns in the English tongue, ‘‘O quickly come, dread 
Lord of all.” His other works were mainly of a 
devotional character. He was educated at King’s 
College, London, under the influence of F. D. Maurice. 


Messrs. Longmans are just issuing a revised edition 
of Sir John Evans’s ‘Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain.” In spite 
of being largely re-written and embellished with many 
new illustrations, the work will retain its original form 
as first published in 1872. 


Messrs. Longmans’ other forthcoming works of note 
include Part III. of the late George John Romanes’ 
** Darwin and After Darwin,” dealing with post-Dar- 
winian questions and isolation and physiological selec- 
tion; Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s “Industrial De- 
mocracy,” which purposes to be ‘‘an exhaustive 
analysis of Trade-Unionism and its relation to other 
democratic movements”; Dr. S. R. Gardiner’s ‘‘ What 
the Gunpowder Plot was: a Reply to Father Gerard ” ; 
and “‘ The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic,” by W. 
Lutoslauski, Professor in the University of Kazan. 


’ Dr. Robson Roose has written a series of essays 
under the title of ‘‘ Waste and Repair in Modern Life,” 
with the object of inculcating better notions as to 
how we moderns should live; and Mr. Murray is now 
producing the book. Another volume due from the 
same house is ‘‘ Martha Washington (Wife of George 
Washington),” by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, which 
is an addition to the series on ‘‘ Women of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Times,” 


__Awork which promises to be of a sumptuous cha- 
racter is ‘‘ The English Regalia,” by Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port. It is to be descriptive of all the crowns, sceptres 
and orbs in the custody of the Tower of London, and 
these are reproduced in twelve coloured plates by Mr. 
W. Griggs, Chromolithographer to the Queen. The 
‘book is among Messrs. Kegan Paul’s earliest issues. 


The popularity of Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy and Sermons,” 
as edited by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, has 
induced Mr. Henry Frowde to issue a cheaper edition 
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in two volumes. It will be uniform in style with 
a Gladstone’s ‘‘ Studies Subsidiary to the Works of 
utler.” 


Mr. Grant Richards has ready a goodly list of early 
publications. Besides Mr. George Fleming’s “ Little 
Stories about Women,” which have been collected in 
volume form from the ‘‘New Review” and the 
‘*National Observer,” the more noteworthy are Mr. 
Alfred Sutro’s translation of Maeterlinck’s drama, 
‘* Aglavaine and Selysette,” with a title-page by Mr. 
W. H. Margetson; and African Millionaire: 
Episodes in the Life of the Illustrious Colonel Clay,” by 
Grant Allen, the dramatization of which is, report says, 
to follow ‘“‘The Seats of the Mighty” at the Hay- 
market. 


‘*Briseis” is to be the next volume in the new 
uniform and complete edition of Mr. William Black’s 
novels which Messrs. Sampson Low are producing. 


The problem of the Commercial Federation of the 
Empire, as arising out of the new Canadian Reciprocity 
proposals, is dealt with by Sir George Baden-Powell in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” for June. The problem, it 
is hoped, will be discussed between the Colonial Office 
and the Colonial Premiers. 


Acomprehensive history of English architectural art 
is in preparation by Messrs. Bell & Sons. It will con- 
sist of two volumes, the more important being ‘‘ A 
History of Renaissance Architecture in England,” by 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield. The second comprises a 
history of English Gothic architecture, by Mr. Edward 
S. Prior, which vindicates the originality and inde- 
pendent development of that style. Both books are 
freely illustrated. 


A novelty in book publishing is Messrs. Sampson 
Low’s series printed in Japan on untearable crépe paper. 
The latest volume, ‘‘ Poetical Greetings from the Far 
East,” is composed of poems translated by Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd. Many of them belong to the first half of the 
eighth century, the remainder being of modern date. 


A quaint little book will be Messrs. Gay & Bird’s 
‘‘Essays from the Chap-Book”—a form of literary 
hotch-potch of tales, histories, &c., ‘‘ newly composed 
by many celebrated writers, and very delightful to read,” 
as the title-page puts it. 


A guide book to parents in laying the foundations of 
the child-mind is announced by Messrs. Constable & Co. 
The author, whose name is not disclosed, calls his 
work ‘‘Some Observations of a Foster Parent,” its 
object being to point a comparison ‘‘by concrete 
examples” between the various recognized methods of 
training. 

The price of Mr. Loisette’s book on Memory Train- 
ing should have been stated as half-a-guinea. We fell 
into a deplorable error when we said it was three-and- 
six. 

The members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society are giving the permanence of volume form to 
their lectures under the title of ‘‘ Art and Life and the 
Building and Decoration of Cities.” The contributors 
are Messrs. Walter Crane, Reginald Blomfield, Cobden 
Sanderson, W. R. Lethaby and Halsey Ricardo. The 
book is fixed for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Rivington, Percival & Co. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce that in future 
‘* Natural Science” is to be published by them at St. 
James’s Street, London. We understand that no 
change is to be made in the editorial department, which 
is conducted by a committee of well-known scientific 
men. There should be a future for a journal which 
combines exact knowledge with intelligible expression. 


Mr. Heinemann’s contribution to the literary output 
is to be ‘The Foreigner in the Farmyard,” by Ernest 
E. Williams, a work which has been appearing, in 
instalments, in the ‘‘ New Review.” The volume will 
be uniform with the ‘‘ Made in Germany ” series ; and 
is certain to create a huge sensation amongst those who 
believe that all’s well with Great Britain. 
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